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Orphan from the wild 


It was past eight o'clock on a cold November 
morning that Pichy, a baby squirrel, came into 
our lives. 

We were on our way to Manali, a small hill- 
station which lies in the Kulu valley. We had a 
week’s leave and were driving up into the 
Himalayas to enjoy the crisp mountain air. 

As the car began roaring up the winding road of 
the foothills, we decided to stop for breakfast. We 
were then just a few miles short of Bilaspur. 

We halted the car on the other side of a bridge. 
It was an ideal picnic spot. There was a pretty 
hamlet well shaded by mango and jamun trees 
and there were green fields of wheat all round. 

On second thoughts, as though on the prompt- 
ings of a guiding spirit, we reversed the car, and 
went back over the bridge that we had just crossed. 

“For a breakfast halt this spot seems better,” 
said my husband, Baljit 

There was a pleasing foot-path leading up the 
hillside just to our left. It was a fairly wooded area 
and wild flowers bloomed amidst the many trees. 
Save for an occasional pedestrian on his way from 
one hamlet to another, it was silent and peaceful. 

We sat on a fallen tree-trunk and ate our break- 
fast of cheese-sandwiches and boiled eggs, and 
drank the hot coffee we had carried with us in a 
flask. 


We talked quictly as we ate. At first, I paid no 
heed to what sounded like the call of a very young 
baby squirrel. One part of me thought the sound 
must be that of a baby rat, or ‘chhuchhundar’, 
while the other part kept telling me that it was a 
squirrel. 

Finally, when I heard the ‘whistle’ I knew for 
sure, I could not be wrong. Yes, these were surely 
the soft clear notes of a baby squirrel calling to its 
mother. 

The call of a very young squirrel sounds much 
like a hollow-sounding whistle — like the notes of a 
flute. But exactly how young this particular baby 
was I was soon to find out. 

I was all ears and looked about me to see if I 
could locate the spot from where the calls were 
coming. 

My initial search revealed nothing. 

‘It is probably calling from its cosy nest’, I told 
myself and dismissed the matter from my mind. 
For I knew well enough that mother squirrels have 
to go out to hunt for food even when their babies 
are very young. But they usually stay close to the 
nest and come hurrying back at the first calls of 
hunger or distress from their young ones. This little 
squirrel’s mother, I thought, must be with its baby 
by now. 

But no sooner had I sat down on my log of wood 
than the ‘whistle’ sounded again. I jumped up and 
scarched high and low. 

But of no avail. I found nothing. 

Then, as I sat down once more, the baby squirrel 
called to its mother yet again. 

‘Something must be terribly wrong!’ I thought, 
feeling most disturbed now. For I knew that under 
normal conditions the mother ought to have come 
long ago in answer to her baby’s calls 

We were in a hurry to leave. We still had a long 
mountain road ahead of us before we could get to 
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Kulu. I decided to look around for the very last 
time. I peered minutely into the grass, amongst the 
stones, and near the trees. But the mystery of the 
baby squirrel was still not solved when I turned to 
get back into the car. 

It was then, just a little way up the hillside, that 
my eyes fell on a small dead animal. I looked more 
closely. 

Tt was a full-grown female squirrel that lay dead 
by the side of the foot-path. 

She was lying on her back and was cold and stiff. 
She looked like a stuffed animal, like adummy that 
is placed on its back. Her mouth was slightly open 
and a thin trickle of blood had dried and hardened 
on the side of her face. Poor little thing! Her pink 
full teats gave me ample proof that she had but 
recently given birth and that she was still suckling 
her young when the blow came. 

There were some stones of medium size lying 
about the dead squirrel. I realized with a shock 
that someone, some mean boys perhaps, had 
stoned her to death. 

Squirrel mothers are very brave when they have 
to defend their babies against any form of danger. 
I knew how valiantly she must have fought, till her 
dying breath, in order to protect her innocent help- 
less little ones. 

Even as I stared down at the sorry sight of the 
dead mother squirrel,another problem arose. 

For, by the time I discovered the dead mother, 
the faint calls of the baby squirrel had ceased. It 
must have got tired of calling. God only knew how 
long ago it had fallen out ofits nest and how feeble, 
frozen and weak with hunger it must be by now. 

Desperately, I began searching anew. High and 
low I looked. 
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But looking for a tiny squirrel in thick vegetation 
and among large stones was like looking for a needle 
in a haystack. It really seemed an impossible task. 
But knowing that somewhere out there, was a 
helpless little animal that had lost its mother and 
would not be able to live on its own, drove me on. 

I prayed with all my might that it would call just 
once more. Ifit called now, however briefly, I was 
sure I would find it simply by following in the 
general direction of the sound. 

But it did not call again. 

“Come. Let us go,” Baljit said. “It is impossible 
to find it now. In any case, it won’t live without its 
mother’s care.” 

I had to agree with him. I knew he spoke the 
truth. Itseemed a futile exercise to keep on hunting 
for the little mite. Also, I believe that it does not do 
to interfere too often in nature’s ways. But all the 
same I felt miserable to be going away, 

It was then, at the very last moment, when I had 
completely given up the search, that my glance fell 
on a heap of powdery wood-ash. It was made by 
the charred remains of someone's camp-fire of the 
night before. Casually, I glanced over it, and as I 
did, I recognized an object that I could never be 
mistaken about. 


It was a baby squirrel! 

With a cry of triumph, I picked it up as gently as 
I could, It was limp and icy cold from lying 
exposed for so long on the damp deep heap of 
wood-ash, 


Were it not for the faint stripes on the pink trans- 
lucent skin of its back, the little squirrel could easily 
have been mistaken for a rat. Lnere was scarcely 
any fur on it and the famous squirrel’s tail which 
we all see and admire so much because it is so 
bushy and fluffy was just a long bare one no different 
from that ofa baby rat. 

This was how Pichy came into our lives. 

She lay absolutely still on the palm of my hand. 
However, the important thing was that she was 
alive. She was breathing very faintly. I gave her a 
few drops of water and she licked them readily 
enough, 

“Poor little thing. I don’t think she will live 
long,” I murmured sadly. 

“Yes, it does seem rather impossible,” agreed 
Baljit. 

Whether she lived or died later, at that moment, 
we were not about to leave her there in the cold. 
We felt compelled to take her with us and to try 
and keep her alive. At least we would have done all 
we could to save her life if we took her with us. In 
any case, we reasoned, if we left her there she 
would simply perish in the cold. 

Rearing a baby squirrel would be a time- 
consuming job and a great deal of responsibility, 
of course. After all, every living thing in its infaney 
needs constant care, A wild animal that has to be 
reared ina human home would demand even more 
attention. The time-table of work and play would 
be totally undone. In fact, one’s waking and sleep- 
ing hours would have to revolve round the helpless 
creature. 

Knowing all this only too well from past experi- 
ence, we still decided to rear Pichy. Later on, once 
she was fully grown, we would help her to go back 
into the wild where she belonged. We would intro- 
duce her to her natural heritage step by step, until 


she would become as capable of looking after her- 
self as the other wild squirrels around her. 

Before leaving, I looked once again at the spot 
where we had found Pichy. I wanted to be certain 
that none of her siblings, that is, her brothers and 
sisters were lying about in the cold. A squirrel 
usually has from two to four babies at a time. 

But all was silent, and my keen search yielded 
nothing more. An early bird such as a crow or a 
hawk or some prowling creature, a mongoose 
perhaps, must long ago have made a meal of the 
others. 

So, we drove away with Pichy. 

The question now upper-most in our minds was 
— would Pichy be able to live through the coming 
night? 


Jersey cow to the rescue 


Since it was now my turn to drive, Baljit held 
Pichy on the open palm of his hand. 

He kept her warm in the car’s duster-cloth. He 
could not hold her without it because on his bare 
palm she perspired too much. It was quite warm 
in the car. For even though we had left the plains 
behind, it was not any the cooler yet. The foot-hills 
of any major mountain range are only a shade better 
than the plains as far as climate goes. 

As soon as we spotted a tea-stall on the way-side, 
we halted and bought halfa cup of warm milk. We 
gave Pichy a couple of drops of this milk mixed 
with an equal amount of water. As there was no 
cotton-wool, I dipped a corner of the duster into 
the milk and let the drops fall into her mouth. The 
way she revived after that was a miracle. 

Almost immediately Pichy was vibrating with 
energy and the will to live. She pushed her nose all 
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over Baljit’s palm, trying in vain to locate her 
mother’s teats for milk, He had a hard time keeping 
her from sliding off the edge. At regular intervals, 
she called to her mother in a sweet soft flute-like 
cry which was heart-breaking. 

As we neared the Largi gorge, we stopped to give 
Pichy another feed, We thought it was a fine place 
to have our own break for lunch as well. 

The Largi gorge is a deep ravine through which 
flows the mighty Beas river. Several hundred feet 
above the steep rocky sides of this gorge runs the 
road to Kulu. Gazing down at the roaring 
emerald-green waters made one feel quite dizzy. 
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Along the water’s edge, are lovely cream-coloured 
mini beaches untouched by man and limpid pools 
clear as day between the boulders. At other places, 
the river froths and foams in white sprays. Wher- 
ever the rocks permit, there are patches of thick 
tropical vegetation of many types and in all shades 
of green. And sometimes, one sees flowering trees 
that add splashes of vivid colour to the scenery. 

Once upon a time, through these mountains ran 
one of the many Indo-Tibetan trade routes. There 
were no roads then, only steep and slippery tracks. 
Over these treacherous trails was carried on a 
lively two-way trade in wool blankets, tea, sugar, 
rice, flour and many other things. They were laden 
on the backs of mules and sure-footed mountain 
ponies. Added to the difficulties, were the hazards 
of attack by panther and bear, Unlike today there 
were no wayside inns for the weary traveller. 

From the Largi gorge onwards, the Beas was 
with us all the way into Kulu. Itis a beautiful river. 
From its source at Beas Kund to the point where it 
journeys down into the plains, it changes colour 
and shape many a time. 

At Beas Kund, amidst towering mountains 
which form a vast amphitheatre for it, the river is a 
royal-blue, still and silent, and clear to its deep 
mysterious depths. As it tumbles down through 
the Solang valley above Manali, it is a roaring 
stream, and at Manalia mighty mountain river. At 
Kulu it widens out and seems to be resting after its 
fierce mad plunge from its mountain home. And 
then, once again, it rages and roars through the 
Largi gorge striking terror into the heart of man 
with its ominous rush and thunder. 


Pichy knew none of all this. She was fast asleep 
when we got to Kulu. When we reached Manali 
and unpacked, we fished out a small clean mass of 
tangled waste-cotton. With this we filled up an 
empty TDK cassettes box made of cardboard. I 
drilled holes all over its lid and sides to ensure 
proper ventilation. We had to be certain that Pichy 
could breathe fresh air freely with no risk of 
suffocation. 

It was severely cold in Manali and windy too. I 
emptied out a small nylon bag that I had, and 
placed Pichy’s TDK box inside it. This would act 
as an effective wind-barricr. I left enough of the zip 
open to allow for plenty of oxygen. I tried to provide 
her just the right amount of warmth and the feel of 
what her nest in the wild would have been like. 

Sometimes when it was very cold, I even wrap- 
ped the nylon bag with my precious pashmina 
shawl. Pashmina is a very superior quality wool 
taken from the hair of a particular species of moun- 
tain goats and is extremely warm. 

At night, I placed the box inside my sleeping- 
bag just near my neck and shoulder or in the crook 
of my arm, I slept fitfully because I used to awaken 
dozens of times to make sure that Pichy was not 
getting smothered. 

‘Two flasks were always at hand. One contained 
the fresh, thick, pale-yellow milk of a Jersey cow 
and the other had warm water with which to dilute 
the milk. I had the added task of having to imagine 
what exactly would be the consistency of Pichy’s 
mother’s milk and give her the right formula. 
Pichy thrived on this formula. 


As she grew and her digestion got better, [ kept 
reducing the water content in the milk. There was 
not a single day when Pichy had a tummy upset. 

It was that beautiful dappled Jersey cow T 
should thank for nourishing this little orphan- 
squirrel, and for turning her into one of the most 
energetic creatures. Jersey cows thrive in cold 
climates and clean surroundings. They are espe- 
cially imported from the West because they yield 
more milk than the average buffalo. 

Pichy had to be fed every two to three hours. I 
used to roll the cotton-wool into wicks, with the 
end about the size of her mother’s teats. ‘The milk 
was warmed to just the right temperature. For, as 
soon as the air cooled the milk-soaked wick, Pichy 
would reject it. Then I would have to squeeze out 
the cold milk, re-dip the wick into warm milk and 
carry on with the feeding. As she progressed and 
picked up this new method of feeding, she began to 
clutch the wick in her paws. She used to suck it as 
she would have done her mother’s teats under 
normal conditions. 
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Baby squirrels are very trusting like th 


of any species. After all they are born blind and 
have to depend on their mothers. Now here was a 
kind human hand which felt warm and re-assuring 
and was taking care of her. Pichy used to cling to 


She used to curl 


my thumb and feel quite secure 
up in my half-open hand and fall asleep without a 
moment's hesitation once her tummy was full. 

The eyes of a baby squirrel open three weeks 
after it is born. Until then, the eyes are protected 
by what looks like a dark-grey layer of skin, This is 
not really a layer of skin but just the eye-lids. While 
they are still closed, the lids get slowly covered by 
soft, fine fur or down, as itis commonly called. At 
the same time as the eyes open at three weeks, the 
famous squirrel-markings also become clear and 
the tail becomes bushy. 

Until they can see properly, baby squirrels 
remain within the safety of their nests. That was 
why Pichy never tried to move away from my 
hand. And if she was suddenly exposed to strong 
light she would try and hide as quickly as possible 
or she would turn her face away [rom the source of 
the light. The light must have hurt her still very 
sensitive closed eyes. 

Unlike humans, animals grow very fast. Their 
aa life-span is much shorter than that of man. Squirrels, 

for example, live for about ten years at the most. 
= Pichy grew before our eyes, almost by leaps and 
bounds. Nearly every day we marked a change in 


ee her appearance 
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ee Within three to tour days of our having found 
\Sikiaiss her, Pichy was strong enough to push open the lid 


of her box. I had to tie the box with string. It was 
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funny to see such a tiny creature trussed up like 
some mighty woolly mammoth! But I dared not 
tisk Pichy’s getting out of her box unseen, to be 
trampled to death under someone's feet or 
squashed under a heavy object. 

Pichy gained weight very fast and the natural 
stripes that every squirrel is born with became ever 
more clear. However, the tail was as skimpy as on 
the day we had found her. Save for a few pokey 
grey hairs it still reminded us of a rat. It was a far 
cry from the rich bushy tail that squirrels are 
renowned for. 

She did not stir much and slept most of the time. 

I carried Pichy everywhere and never forgot my 
ty helpless charge for even a moment. Whenever 
she felt hungry she called out in her confiding flute- 
like whistle. She called at set timings as was 
natural in the wild, and it did not matter whether 
we were in somebody’s drawing-room or in a 
crowded bazaar. 

In the wild, squirrels return to their nests in the 
evenings, usually between 4.30 and 5. At this time 
Pichy always called to her mother. She must have 
missed her more at this hour even though she knew 
the warmth and smell of my hand by now. She 
used to crawl on my palm but would refuse to cross 
over to another’s hand from mine. She had made 
an invisible boundary for herself beyond which she 
did not feel safe. 

J was worse than the most doting mother squirrel! 
And until we reached home some weeks later, 
Pichy was with me all the time. She even visited an 
Angora-rabbit farm with us at Kulu. 

Angora-rabbits are kept in tiny cages just big 
enough for them to turn round. Almost as soon as 
their babies are born they are taken away from the 
mother. And, only a special type of processed food, 
in the form of pellets, is fed to the babies. Rabbits 
love exercising their long iegs and agile muscles, 
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and they love munching crisp juicy grass and 
leaves. 


How cruel and greedy man can be in order to 
serve his own ends! 

Not only do the rabbits suffer, but I am sure the 
workers suffer from lung ailments in the course of 
time. Day in and day out, they shear the super-fine 
long silky hair of the rabbits, which must be getting 
into the lungs through their noses. 

Pichy slept through car breakdowns and 
repairs, and through picnic meals, At Shimla, she 
slept in the calm of softly sighing pine branches 
and strange hill scents which were so different to 
her native Bilaspur. 

The days we spent at the Bharatpur Bird 
Sanctuary, also known as the Keoladeo Bird 
Sanctuary, failed to faze her in the least. She was 
content so long as the smell of my hands gave her 
the needed feeling of security. She was aware of 
most things around her now, such as sounds and 
movements, but she was not at all inclined to 
venture beyond my hand. 
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Pichy’s eyes opened exactly two weeks after we 
had found her. This proved clearly that she had 
been barely a week to ten days old the morning we 
picked her up in the Bilaspur hills. 

With the opening of her eyes, Pichy’s claws 
began to develop into curved, needle-sharp points. 
They had to, for they are a squirrel’s only means of 
climbing and clinging to all kinds of surface. Pichy 
would now need her sharp claws if she was to move 
around safely and quickly in search of food and to 
escape from her natural enemies in the wild. 

) Squirrels can climb over almost all rough sur- ZZ 
faces. Thorns do not seem to bother them either. , i 

They can run along the branches of thorny trees / 
quite easily. | 

Pichy’s sharp claws were fine on the sturdy 
trunks of trees and on stone walls, But on my bare\, 
skin they were awfully painful! I had to wear full 
sleeves whenever Pichy decided to make me into a 
tree to scamper over. 

Pichy was becoming ever more sweet and active 
as the days sped by. She loved to scamper up my 
arms, sit on my shoulders and nuzzle against my 
ear. 


At the fascinating sanctuary, where we stopped 
for a few days, Pichy must have heard the calls of 
her fellow-squirrels and the myriads of different 
kinds of birds, but she could not care less. She 
loved her tangled mass of waste-cotton and slept 
most of the time. 

Bharatpur is a world-famous bird sanctuary. 
We spent wonderful days there. There was a team 
of bird-lovers, and scientists also from the Bombay 
Natural History Society, busy catching and brand- 
ing the water-birds. This is done to make a tally of 
them. Birds that migrate, that is, fly from one region 
to another, year after year, during the same seasons, 
are in this way easily recognizable. If any are shot 
down by hunters or otherwise found dead with 
those special bands around their legs, then bird- 
lovers round the world report this to the Society. 
This enables naturalists and scientists to find out 
whether the number of that particular species is 
increasing or decreasing. 

While at Bharatpur, we did a lot of wildlife 
watching by boat, for the marshes of Bharatpur are 
full of water. 

In the distance, on dry land, we saw herds of n 
cheetal and occasional sambhar, and plenty of nilgai 
or blue bull as it is popularly called. 

One day, we saw a sad sight. 

A magnificent cheetal stag was feeding conten- 
tedly when suddenly it was either bitten by a 
poisonous snake in the long grass or it ate a poison- 
ous weed by mistake. Before our very eyes, it began 
to writhe in pain, fell down, got up again several 
times, in a vain attempt to fight for its sinking life. 


Alas! Even as we watched, it lost the battle and 
died. 


Sull carrying Pichy in her box, we hiked across 
the sanctuary to look at more wildlife. 

We came across a sounder of wild pig and — a 
pair of Sarus cranes. 

Sarus cranes pair for life and if the mate dies the 
other usually lives alone for the rest of its life. 

They make very interesting pets. Some cousins 
of mine had a Sarus once. It had come into their 


compound severely wounded. They took care of it 
and after that it never left the grounds. They called 
him Tripper. He had a long, sharp beak and he 
was quite a menace if you sat in the lawn alone 
without your hosts. 

Tripper would amble along on his long legs and 
if you were not quick enough he would give you a 
sharp jab with his deadly beak. I have been chased 
up the steps and into the house more than once. 

Tripper was better than any watchman. At the 
slightest movement during the night his loud 
honks would rent the darkness. The arrival of 
every visitor to the house was monitored at the gate 
with loud honks. 

Apart from birds and animals the sanctuary has 
a number of pythons. The areca which they seemed 
to favour was dry and sandy, without grass, but it 
had plenty of trees. It is in the roots of the trees that 
these snakes like to coil up and sleep. 

It was quite an eerie feeling to be walking about 
in python territory. We came across a massive 
python sunning itself outside its lair. The ground 
around had been made as smooth as silk with its 
constant gliding over it. As soon as it realized that 
it was being watched, it slid gracefully into its den,, 
as silent as the breeze over sand. Ni i 
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The Indian python (python molurus) is recog- 
nized by the arrow-shaped blotch on its head. One 
of the world’s largest snakes, it can attain a length 
of about 25 ft. There are two varicties of python 
found in Asia. The paler and smaller one is easier 
to tame and is the one usually seen with snake- 
charmers. This is the type that inhabits most of 
India. But in eastern India, the Malay peninsula, 
Java and Sumatra, it is the darker and bigger one 
that is found. 

A python kills its prey by constriction or squeez- 
ing. This is to prevent its victim from being able to 
breathe. The prey is swallowed whole, by a series 
of spasms, but without broken bones! 

Pythons lay about 20 eggs at a time. Snakes 
which lay eggs are known as oviparous. The other 
type, which produce living young, are known as 
viviparous. 

With our visit to the pythons, ended our travels. 
And, as we set off for home, | noticed that my small 
charge, Pichy, was having trouble with a front 
paw. I examined it closely and found that she had 
a fungal infection on it. It was due to the milk-sod- 
den wick which she liked to clutch while feeding. 
And the dampness and the cold had not allowed 
her paws to dry properly. Savlon cream helped, 
but it was only when we got home and she could 
scamper about in the sunlight-that it healed fully. 


As soon as we got home, I had a large cage made 
for Pichy. It was enclosed by chicken-mesh to 
allow for free flow of air. Her waste-cotton bedding 
fitted snugly into a small dressing-table drawer 
which measured about 15 centimetres by 20 
centimetres. 
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When I placed the drawer in the cage, Pichy 
promptly dived into her bedding. She stuck out her 
sensitive nose and pink mouth through the cotton 
and peeked at me. Her nostrils quivered with 
curiosity. ‘Now what next?’ she seemed to ask. 

This drawer was to be home for Pichy, all the 
months that she would stay with us. Until the 
natural urges of a life in the wild lured her away, 
she would be quite safe in there. 

I must make it clear that the cage was not meant 
to make a prisoner of Pichy. Far from it. It was 
made to protect her from our pet dogs plus any 
other animals, er even humans, who could by acci- 
dent harm her in any way. After all, Pichy was 
brought up by humans. She had no mother to 
teach her how to save herself from danger 

Therefore, until I was sure that her natural 
instincts were fully developed, a cage was very 
much needed. 

Of course, Pichy spent most of her time on my 
shoulders or inside my sleeves. But she had to have 
a safe place to sleep in at night. 

Pichy treated me like her mother plus a tree- 
trunk! I spelt both home and safety for her. And it 
was from the vantage point of my shoulders that 
she would have her first lessons in coping with the 
world. 

So, very shortly after our arrival home, Pichy’s 
training for her ultimate release into the wild 
began. 

At the start, I used to open her for short spells 
only. For, although she had the freedom of the 
room all day, her induction into the outside world 
had to be done in stages. She was still a baby. I had 
to be very careful in protecting her from her 
natural foes. 

Squirrels, like all other rodents, have many 
enemies in nature, predators that hunt and eat 
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them, such as hawks, cats, crows, mongooscs, 
weasels, civets, snakes and the larger lizards like 
the ‘ghorpad’ (monitor lizard) 

In order to keep Pichy safe from all these 
enemies, I used to place my work-table outside, 
touching the trunk of a neem tree. This way, while 
I worked, she could explore the tree. 

The first time that I introduced her to the neem 
tree, she examined it carefully with her nose and 
forepaws, with mounting excitement. She kept her 
rear claws securely fastened to my sleeve as a safety 
measure. She was rather timid, and ventured only 
to the main trunk from where she could run back 
to me or to the dressing-table drawer at the least 
hint of real or imagined danger. Then, as some 
inner recognition surfaced, she clambered gingerly 
up the bark. 

Faster and faster she went as she gained confi- 
dence. Up and up she went, and soon, she was lost 
to view in the branches of the neem tree. 

How very vital is the spirit and need for freedom, 
I thought, as I watched her, and how cruel are 
those who keep wild animals and birds locked up 
forever in cages like criminals! Such people forget 
that freedom is precious for all creatures and not 
just for man alone. 


When I called to Pichy, she came down at once 
and perched happily on my shoulder, 

Slowly, she began climbing and staying up 
longer in the upper branches. She nibbled at vari- 
ous things that she found there amongst the leaves 
and-twigs, but her favourite food was still bread, 
milk, and sugar and, a little later, wheat-grains, 
which she held clumsily between her paws and 
nibbled happily. 

Squirrels like the nectar from flowers, and the 
insects they find within. They also like freshly dead 
or half-dead wasps, chapati pieces, grasshoppers, 
mangoes that ripen and fall from the trees, plus 
any fresh fruit such as guavas and apples. [ have 
never seen them show a liking for vegetables. 


Pichy had gradually become adept at balancing 
on her long kangaroo-like rear legs. She was able 
to sit and feed, munch, chew and gnaw at things 
without falling over, or backwards. At first, she 
balanced whatever she was eating on her wrists 
— and palms. She had to concentrate’ with all her 
might to do this. But slowly, with practice, these 
activities became second nature to her and she 
began clutching at whatever she was eating like 
any other confident squirrel in the wild. 
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Sometime during those days, Pichy lost about 
an inch of her tail in an accident. For a few days, 
she suffered acute pain but there was no way I 
could help her or medicate the broken end. She 
would not even let me touch it and she was too 
small, too fragile, to hold by force. Besides, she 
would surely have bitten me in self-defence. 

I decided to let Nature heal her. I would keep 
her indoors until the wound closed and the pain 
subsided. 

She whiled away this rest period in practising 
her climbing by scampering up and down my 
denim-clad legs. These jeans saved me from her 
needle-sharp claws, I also had a massive branch 
from a neem tree placed in a corner of our bed- 
room, On this she enjoyed herselfimmensely, for it 
had plenty of branches and the leaves remained 
green for days, even after she was outside once 
again. , 


Yes. The broken tail-end healed rapidly. Soon 
the two of us were back in the garden, back to the 
training programme. While she familiarized her- 
self with her surroundings, I worked at my writing. 

For several days, she kept close to me and to her 
small box, while she explored the tree all over 
again 

Occasionally, she would come down to make 
sure I was still there and to munch a bit of walnut 
or apple or some crystals of sugar and, sometimes, 
she took a draught of milk. She had also by now 
discovered the berries of a nearby hedge which 
must have been good to eat or gnaw at, because she 
never left them for a moment, and the hedge 
became another of her favourite places. 

Pichy loved to get into empty glasses of juice or 
milk in order to sample the left-over contents at the 


bottom. To do this she had to perform a sort of cir- 
cus-trick. She would first balance on the rim of the 
glass on all fours, and then, clutching the rim with 
her rear paws, she would let herself down into the 
inside of the glass to taste the liquid left at the 
bottom. ‘Then she would heave herself out again 
without overturning the glass. 

Pichy was not at all interested in the friendly 
overtures of the other squirrels in the garden. They 
were very very curious about her. They must have 
got the human smell on her and they found her 
interesting. She must also have smelt deliciously of 
milk and walnuts, both good things to have! Some- 
times, there was nose-to-nose contact with a squirrel 
for a brief moment, but most times she side-step- 
ped their friendly moves with a playful leap. 


As she became expert at climbing trees and run- 
ning from tree to tree, or across the lawn, she began 
playing the game of hard-to-get with me. She 
would wait for me to try and catch her while she 
pretended to be sniffing at a flower or a leaf, but all 
along, she was watching me from the corner of her 
eye. As soon as I thought I had her, she would be 
off like a flash of quicksilver. 
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By now, she had begun wandering further 
afield, but always, she would come to me several 
times during the day to make contact. 

Pichy had also become good at the famous 
‘dodging’ that squirrels enjoy so much, and which 
is so much a part of a squirrel’s nature. 

She used to go round and round the tree-trunk 
and just when I thought I would surprise her, I 
would find her peering at me from above! 

Pichy was as playful as a kitten with me. But as 
I said, with her own kind, that is the other squirrels 
in the garden, she was a terrible snob, completely 
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uninterested in them. With me, she would roll on 
her back, her ears pressed flat against her head, 
hold my fingers in her paws and kick in delight 
with her rear legs as I tickled her tummy. She 
would nip playfully but never hard. Then, she 
would jump back on to the tree-trunk and clamber. 
up into the foliage expecting me to follow her. 
Except for me, every other member of the house- 
hold was suspect. She trusted no other human. At 
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the first sound of approaching footsteps. she would 
rush, either for the safety of the tree, or of my 
shoulder. 

This is exactly how baby squirrels behave in 
their natural habitat in the wild. In fact, even 
grown squirrels behave with the same alertness at 


the approach of danger. 


Play and pranks 


Very soon, Pichy was grown up enough to wander 
on her own without my care. In fact, often, I did 
not see her, nor knew where she was for hours and 
hours. 

T had a stout branch placed against the wall by 
our bedroom window. By means of this, she could 
come and go at will through the open window and 
skylight. Food and water were placed by her cage 
all day, in case she felt like a change from the 
insects and other wild food that she was now at 


liberty to eat. 

I had to take care to disconnect all electrical 
gadgets in the room before going out, lest Pichy in 
her zeal to explore, gnaw through a live wire. 

In the evenings, when her wild fellow squirrels 
returned to their nests for the night, and the birds 
to their tree-tops and caves, Pichy in her turn 
would return to our room. She would come in 
through the open window and get into her drawer- 
house in the cage. 

She would dive into the dressing-table drawer 
and tuck herself in, by pulling the waste-cotton 
around herself. If [ put my hand into the waste- 
cotton she would start her favourite kicking game 
with me. 

Later, by the time we prepared for bed, Pichy 
would be quite rested from her day-long fun and 
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] 
frolic outdoors. She emerged from her bed at this 
time to have a late-night snack. 

As Pichy grew to be two months of age, she 
began to stay out later and later. But I was keen 
that she should get through the cold of the winter 
in my care before staying outdoors all night. 

Thad a good reason for this. 

Unlike other squirrels ofher age, Pichy had been 
reared in an unnatural setting. While the other 
young squirrels of her age had nests and a mother 
to go to, and siblings, who could keep each other 
warm, Pichy had no one. She was an orphan, an 
orphan from the wild. As such, I knew that she 
would not be able to look after herself in bad 
weather when it would be cloudy and raining, or 
in strong winds, or when there was frost in the 
night. She would have no nest to sleep in. 

One evening at twilight, in the middle of 
January, when the light was fast failing and it was 
severely cold, something of this sort almost did 
happen. 

That evening, when Pichy failed to show up I 
was naturally very anxious about her. 

I searched high and low for her. My voice went 
quite hoarse calling out to her but I could get no 
clue as to her whereabouts. 


After what seemed an age, I finally spotted her 
huddled on a thin branch of a sheesham tree. 

As it was getting dark she had climbed up a tree. 
And even when she heard me her natural instincts 
told her not to get off the tree to come to me. Her 
animal sense warned her that there could be a 
mongoose or a cat lurking about in the fading light, 
waiting to pounce and make a meal of her. Nor 
could she call out to me in return. 

Pichy was clutching forlornly to a thin branch. 
When I put out my hand to her, she clambered up 
my arm in a jiffy and rode back home to her warm 
waste-cotton nest sitting happy as a lark on my 
shoulder. 

In the wild also, young squirrels do get into 
these kinds of difficulties but the mother always 
goes searching for them and guides them back to 
the nest. 

In the beginning, Pichy spent most of her time 
between the open window, the ancient and gnarled 


bougainvillaea creepers that clung to the walls of 
our stone-house, and in the branches of the twin 
ashoka trees that shaded the front porch. Later, as 
she became more adept at moving about, she 
explored the terrace. But often would she come 
back to me to say “hello” 

She would climb up my legs and perch on my 
knees. If Baljit was around,she would play with 
him too. In fact, she was friendly with him now. 
She would open his shoe-laces, nibble at his ear- 
lobes, or just scamper over his chest. 

Pichy was also quite familiar with two members 
of the staff who sometimes had the task of feeding 
and releasing her in the morning when I was other- 
wise committed. But on and off, an occasional nip 
was part of this communication with others. 

Amongst the squirrels, Pichy still had no 
friends. But she liked to tease birds, and to gambol 
near them, skittering about in dry leaves near 
them. They, however, never found her funny, and 
looked down their beaks at her playful antics. 
When she became too lively, they simply hopped 
out of her way. 

Pichy was very alert where the dogs were con- 
cerned, now that she had become aware of them. 
She would cease all activity as soon as they 
appeared in her line of vision. She would peer at 
them wide-eyed through the mesh of her cage, 
dashing to whichever side they moved. And, when 
a cat padded past one day, while Pichy was on a 
tree, she displayed very healthy signs of alarm. 
This convinced me that she would be able to cope 
with the dangers that a squirrel in the wild has to 
face, 

Even in the weeks that Pichy stayed outdoors 
almost all day, she still came in for a drink of milk 
or water that always lay on the roof of her cage 
during the day. 


I still miss Pichy terribly when [ think of the 
games she used to play with me inside the house. 

She would dash down the curtains and hide 
behind them, waiting for me to find her. If I did 
not, she would come and patter across the carpet 
at full speed to jump up on my leg and look up at 
me, then back to the curtains. She used to flatten 
herself on the carpet, jump up, circle round me, 
bite my fingers, kick into the air and nip gently. 
Then she would jump up on my leg as though it 
were a tree-trunk for her, and ‘I’ was only my voice 
and face. 

Another thing that Pichy loved to do was to 
sprawl on the back of my hand while I wrote, and 
chew the end of my pencil. Or, she would crawl 
into the hollow made by my hand as I held the pen- 
cil and sit there with her head poking out between 
my thumb and fore-finger thus bringing my writ- 
ing to a grinding halt! 


Often while I was on the telephone she would be 
busy gnawing at the telephone wire or the mouth- 
piece. 

And God help me if I got absorbed in a task 
when Pichy demanded my attention! She would 
have deftly and quickly gnawed offevery button on 
my shirt! 

At some point during her growing period Pichy 
had become a great collector. 

Everything that caught her fancy would be 
hauled into her dressing-table drawer. There, in 
the privacy of the hollow in the waste-cotton, she 
felt safe to explore, chew, and play at leisure. She 
made the hollow by turning round and round and 
pressing down on the cotton. My favourite hand- 
kerchief, a lace-edged one, was missing, until one 
fine day I discovered it being used as a squirrel’s 
bed-sheet! Mayhe Pichy felt lonely all by herselfin 
her house, and the smell of my handkerchief made 
her feel good. 

A few weeks before she left me, Pichy had taken 
to a very endearing habit. She used to place her 
fore-paws lightly against my face and scrape off the 
salt crystals from my skin with her sharp teeth. It 
is one of the nicest sensations to have a small wild 
animal tell you that it loves you and that you are 
worthy of a kiss! Her touch with the paws felt like 
the softest feather. Even today I can feel her paws 
against my skin, and the memory brings a lump to 
my throat. 

Sometimes, Pichy explored the inside of my ear 
with her tongue, which is built especially for 
squirrels to get at the heart of flowers where they 
find nectar and insects. The tongue is also made for 
probing behind leaves and stems for termites, a 
favourite squirrel food. Squirrels pick up grains 
with the tips of their tongues just as a magnet picks 
up iron filing 


Pichy used to seek my company and body 
warmth whenever she felt lonesome outdoors, For, 
I was the only trustworthy and affectionate crea- 
ture she knew. Or she would come when she 
wanted to rest between her exploring of the natural 
world around her. 

At such times, she would come and sleep on the 
nape of my neck between my collar and skin as I 
sat reading or writing. Often she used to get inside 
my shirt and sleep on my abdomen or in the hollow 
of my curled hand. 

I noticed that with the passing of time, Pichy 
became more and more reluctant to get into her 
dressing-table drawer. 

As soon as I made a move to close the cage door, 
she would be out like a flash and on to my arm. She 
would then curl into my half-open palm or try to 
get into my shirt. I could not allow this in the even- 
ings for too long as I had many other commit- 
ments, and also, it was dangerous for her to be 
loose once our four Dachshunds were in the same 
room. 

I feel sorry now when I think of it. But I had to 
keep telling myself that Pichy would one day go 
back to the wild. Therefore I had to take care not 
to allow her to lose her natural instincts by too 
much mollycoddling. 

Sometimes, while I slept in the afternoons, 
Pichy would come in through the window or 
skylight and suddenly jump on me. 

But when I woke and moved slightly, she w ould | 
jump away to safety till I called her name. Then, 
we would have a fine old game of chase, behind the 
bed-rest, under the pillow’s edge, and in the folds 
of the bed-clothes. 


Time to go 


T remember as though it were but the other day 
when Pichy did not return home one evening. 

What deep concern it caused the entire house- 
hold! 

All of us were anxious wondering ifsome mishap 
had overtaken her. We went round the house and 
garden calling out to her. But there was no Pichy 
to be seen 

And then, lo and behold, there she was, back the 
next morning in time for her breakfast. She was 
quite unperturbed and must 
the fuss was all about. ‘What are you making such 


ve wondered what 


a pother for,’ she seemed to wonder 

Pichy at this stage was very fascinated by Baljit. 
At the same time, she was also a wee bit hostile. 
Her behaviour was much like that of a pampered 
child who provokes and is rude on purpose, who 
knows full well that no punishment will follow his 
bad manners. 

Baljit had made it a habit to spend a few minutes 
with Pichy every morning before departing for 
work. She used to clamber up his arm and on to his 
turban. From there she would peer down onto his 
face, chew at his medals and badges-of-rank, or 
hang upside down on his shirt-front. Sometimes, 
she would attack his nose and give him a sharp nip 
on the edge of a nostril. It was sharp enough to 
draw blood. At other times, she would place her 
paws gently against his face and go through his 
beard with a fine-tooth comb as it were 

The call of the wild made Pichy ever more inde- 
pendent with each passing day. She began resist- 
ing being locked up in her cage even more strongly 
than before. She would shoot out of it at the first 
sign of my beginning to close it. I had to entice her 


in again with a tidbit 


As long as my hand remained within the cage 
she was quite content to remain there too, but not 
by herself. No sooner would I begin to withdraw 
my hand than she would be out and on my shoul- 
der like a flash. 

Although I wanted to, I could not let her sleep 
on the curtain pelmets as she longed to, nor in my 
shirt. There was the danger of the dogs mistaking 
her for a rat or an alien squirrel whom they did not 


know, and killing her. Specially was I afraid of 


Zangbo, our oldest male Dachshund who was an 
expert and deadly rat-killer. 

Our four Dachshunds - Shubeegi, Zangbo, 
Mowgli and Lama Tashi knew that Pichy was part 
of the family. They recognized the cage and there 
were numerous instances of their concern for her. I 
will tell you of an example. 

One day, when the room was to be sprayed with 
insecticide, the dogs and thcir water vessel were 
shifted to another room. Pichy and her cage were 
also brought in. 

That was when a very interesting incident 
occurred. A wild squirrel followed us into the 
house. 

Watching Pichy’s antics with me, he became 
curious and quite fearless. Finally, he came right 
up to me and sniffed at my toes. I was afraid of get- 
ting nipped so I shifted my foot and he took fright. 
Had I kept still, | am sure he would have climbed 
up my leg too as he had seen Pichy do. I called him 


Big Bear thereafter because he reminded me of a ee YT 
miniature striped bear. 3 ‘ 


It was from Big Bear that Pichy first learned to 
give an adult squirrel’s call. 

Save for those early whistles to her mother, 
Pichy had never called in any manner until now. 
Either squirrels learn to give staccato calls through 
imitating other squirrels, or it comes as a sort of 
urge once they grow up a bit. 

At first, when Pichy tried to copy Big Bear, no 

| sound came. But slowly, when she tried longer, I 
heard a sound quite like a squirrel’s call. After a 
little more practice she was quite an expert. She 
was hanging upside down on the ashoka tree when 
she called for the first time. 

T must mention here that squirrels have a habit 
of hanging upside down in the early mornings in 
order to bask in the sun’s rays. And then in the 
evenings, when the last rays of the setting sun 
touch them. They seem to wait for a good-night 
benediction from the sun. 

Pichy’s natural instincts to leave strengthened 
day by day. And my attachment and love for her 
made me feel worse and worse. I was not eager now 
to let Pichy go. I felt responsible for her, I would 
miss her terribly. I would worry about her well- 
being. Would she be able to take care of herself? 
What ifshe did not get enough food to eat? What if 
the summer months provided no water outside? 
These, and other questions like them, tormented 
my mind and heart in those days. 

Pichy still came when I called her, but now it 
was morc out of politeness and for old times’ sake. 

‘It is time for her to go.’ I told myself firmly. ‘I 
have no right to interfere with nature’s laws. I have 
no right to make it painful for her to leave when she 
must by making her pull in two directions’. 

Yes. I did not want to force Pichy to choose bet- 
ween loving me and the call of the wild. I did not 
want to make it hard for her to go away and lead 
her own life. 


Wild animals, once they grow up and are able to 
care for themselves,have to go off on their own. But 
my fears for her welfare caused me a great deal of 
pain, 

I remember how one day, during this time, I saw 
Pichy wandering in the far end of the garden. I 
called to her and she came bounding across the 
banana-grove to me as does a pet dog. At such 
times, she would jump and frisk round me, make 
circles, do somersaults, and then clamber up my 
leg to sit on my shoulder and nuzzle my ear. At 
such times, my heart would be near breaking point 
to think of her leaving me forever. 

One morning, I remember with acute nostalgia, 
Pichy had been playing with me with great affec- 
tion and had spent a leisurely and long time being 
scratched on her tummy by me. She lingered on, 
sniffing and nibbling at things, chewing my pens 
and pencils, and sunning herself by hanging 
upside down on the curtains. She seemed in no 
hurry to leave that day. 

Then slowly, she moved out of the bedroom 
window, paused to inspect some flowers and leaves 
and came back to me when I called her. She went 
back in the direction she had been going earlier. I 
watched her reach the other end of the house. She 
sat there on her kangaroo-like feet for a moment, a 
small, fragile, independent little creature, entirely 
self-sufficient and on her own, driven by her 
natural-born urges to face whatever life had to 
offer. 

As I watched her sitting there for those few brief hi 
seconds, before she went round the corner and 
from my view, a stab of pain told me that very soon 
my Pichy would stop coming up that branch and 
through our bedroom window. 

It was time for her to go. NA hice ns \ Me 

I had given her every freedom to stay or go, as_ SWS 
she wished. She had been free to do as she pleased | 
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from the time that she was old enough to move 
about by herself without risk. And now, Pichy had 
to do what her squirrel-nature bade her do. 


Hunting for a nest 


Palm squirrels are found in most parts of India. 

While the lighter-coloured five-striped palm 
squirrel is a dweller of towns, villages and fields, 
and likes to live in drier climates, the three-striped 
palm squirrel prefers to live in forests. It has a 
darker coat. Its call too is very slightly different; it 
is more bird-like in sound. 

The two types of squirrels often inter-breed. A 
lighter coloured coat on a three-striped palm 
squirrel and a darker one on a five-striped palm 
squirrel is usually because of inter-breeding. 

My Pichy had five beautiful cream-coloured 
stripes down her sleek grey-brown back. When I 
looked at her, I could well believe the famous 
legend of how the squirrel got its stripes. It is said 
in the Ramayana how the little squirrels helped in 
the building of the bridge to Lanka, bringing 
stones and shells and broken nuts to make it 
smooth. And when the work was done Lord Rama 
took one of the smallest workmen in his hand and 
stroked him, blessing him from head to tail, It is 
because of this blessing of Rama that the Indian 


squirrel wears three white stripes on his dark fur — 
they are the finger marks of the blessing of the Lord 
of the Universe. 

Being basically tree-dwellers, squirrels are 
happiest among the branches and leaves of trees 
that are indigenous to India such as the neem, 
mango, sheesham, keekar and peepul. On these 
trees they find the food they like. Trees that are 
foreign to India like the cucalyptus and the gul- 
mohur, seldom attract squirrels. 

Pichy was now about four months old. Deep 
instincts were being roused within her squirrel 
soul. Nature beckoned her to take her place among 
her fellow-squirrels, and she was ready to go, 

Came the mating season, end of February. Pichy 
appeared jumpy and bewildered as the garden 
came alive with the calls of squirrels. They fought 
and chased and played, with no mind atall for food 
or drink. Pichy would dash in through the window 
in agitation, only half-attentive to my affection and 
touch. After coming in, she would sit forlorn in her 
cage for a while, then dash out again, only to come 
back and repeat the whole exercise. 

But when I closed the window and skylight 
hoping thus to calm her, she would have none of it 
She sat glued to the glass-panes, peering out miser- 
ably at the other squirrels and listening to their 
calls. She tugged at the rope which secured the 
skylight in place until T let her out again. 

Some people have classed squirrels amongst the 
most intelligent of animals. And seeing Pichy, I 
tend to agree. 

Once, when I did not let her out she thoroughly 
chewed up my pens and pencils and left my writing- 
table in an utter mess. 

As the weather turned warm, Pichy finally 
abandoned her cage and the drawer altogether and 
took to sleeping outdoors. But she continued to 
come in for walnuts and milk till the third week of 
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March. Cadbury's ‘Gems’ became a great passion 
for her. She would break open one end, scoop out 
the chocolate with her tongue, and discard the 
empty shell! 

Pichy now spentas little time as possible indoors 
and did not like me to stroke her. If I did, she used 
to move away. She played with me half-heartedly 
for brief moments if ] insisted. 

One of the reasons that Pichy took to the wild so 
effortlessly was because nobody else fed her save 
myself. So, she never associated humans with food 
to any vital degree. Also, I had started her hunting 
for the food that nature provides, at a very early 
age. Ifshe ran over people's arms and shoulders, it 
was more out of curiosity than any real affection. 
Once her curiosity was satisfied, she lost interest 
quickly. She nipped when it suited her, probably 
when she found their human scent was different to 
mine. 

Those days, Pichy was so eager for walnuts that 
she used to grab at the walnut-cracker in my hand 
if I was a bit slow to break open a nut for her. 

Of course, the walnut-cracker was far heavier 
than her. Her gesture of grabbing was to tell me to 
make haste because she was hungry. She was crazy 
about coconut fudge too during those days. And 
long after she had left, while tidying my writing- 
table one day, I found a small piece of chocolate 
wrapped in a piece of foil, I had saved it up for 
Pichy but since she had ceased to come, it had lain 
there, forgotten. 

In those last days with me, when Pichy still vis- 
ited at times and I failed to notice her on a curtain 
or on the roof of her cage, she would pounce sud- 
denly on to my writing-rable. She would stand up 
on her haunches to attract my attention. Once she 
was accompanied into the room by another squirrel 
but when it saw me, it ran away. Later, I saw them 
romping and tumbling about in the garden. 
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Often during those days, I would watch Pichy 
among the petunias, delicately bending and exa- 
mining each flower and leaf, with as soft a touch as 
she used to apply to my cheek. 

A few days before Pichy disappeared, she gave 
me unmistakable signs of hunting for a nesting- 
place. | allowed her to explore my clothes cup- 
board thoroughly, but it did not suit her. Then she 
examined the empty attaché case and the leather 
bags lying on top of the cupboard. She explored 
several other nooks and crannies but with the same 
conclusion. They were not private cnough nor safe 
enough for a nest. 

Animals and birds cannot understand that they 
are completely safe with their human caretakers. 
The fears they have of their natural enemies are 
very strong. Instinets of security are paramount, 
especially when they make their homes and nests 
in which to bring up their young. 

So it was necessary for Pichy to go and look 
elsewhere in the outdoors for a proper home for 
herself, for she was now a grown-up squirrel. 

Squirrels make their nests in all manner of 
places. It may be the rafters of a house, or in its 
eaves, in the crevices of good,strong walls, between 
the forks of tree-branches, the hollows of higher 
tree-trunks, and in very thick hedges. 

The materials used for nest-building are equally 
varied. Anything that has the possibility of 
warmth is lugged up to the nesting-site. The 
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female squirrel builds the nest for her family by 
herself, At least I have never seen a male squirrel 
working at nest-building. A very great favourite 
material for nest-building is ‘soothli’ (a thin rope 
made of jute). The strands which they pull out of 
gunny-cloth are also used. They spend literally 


hours (ugging and biting ata stubborn strand from 


a gunny unul it is bitten through and can be carried 
away. It is fascinating to watch squirrels roll up 
long strings of ‘soothli’, or pieces of rag and gunny, 
into neat bundles which they then carry in their 
mouths, Sometimes, the load seems bigger than 
the plucky little animal! Often, after carrying it all 
the way up to a chosen nesting-site, it falls several 
feet down, But down she scampers after it to carry 


it all the way up again. 
Palm squirrels are very clever at breaking up 


these nest-building materials as a lining for their 


nests. They make them so soft and fluffy ulti- 


mately, (hat even the coldest winds cannot pene- 


tate their cosy homes. 

When no ‘soothli® and other such man-made 
materials are readily available, then twigs and 
grasses, leaves and flax-like plant materials serve 
the purpose just as well. These too are combed into 
soft lining by these clever lite creatures. 


Well done 


Pichy disappeared abruptly one day. 

T looked out for her for over a month, but there 
was nota sign of her, 

I did not want to believe that a cat, or an eagle, 
off. 


Nevertheless, I was catrcimely worried. The possi- 


or perhaps even a hawk, had finished her 


bility of her being done to death could not be ruled 
out. Pichy was quite a careless litte squirrel, Atthe 
same time, I hoped and prayed that Pichy had 
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simply gone off with a mate to some other territory 
to make a home for herself, but that too seemed 
improbable. There was no reason for Pichy to 
leave such a wonderful area in search of any other 
home. : 

Our house had a very large compound. There 
were several acres of land with plenty of trees like 
the rain-tree, neem, peepul, mango, sheesham and 
keekar, plus wild bushy patches of long grass and 
scrub, just ideal as an area for wild animals and 
birds to live in. Food and water were plentiful as 
were nesting places for a variety of life — squirrels, 
snakes, pigeons, doves, peafowl, and mynahs, to 
name but a few. We even had an enormous ghorpad 
which used to amble across the lawn in the after- 
noons when it thought no one was watching. But 
the parrots would come and crowd around it with 
their screeching and drive him to cover. 

Although the ghorpad inspires fear because of 
its appearance, itis a timid and harmless creature. 

In the colony also lived a troop of rhesus mon- 
keys who passed our way briefly once in a while. 
But in that short span of time they played utter 
havoc with our garden and trees. 

There were at least two huge snakes in the com- 
pound which used to drive the birds, especially the 
mynahs and the squirrels quite berserk when they 
took to wriggling around. Once one of them tried 
to get into our drawing-room! Well, snakes are not 
one of my favourite forms of wild life, but I do not 
like to interfere in their style of living so long as 
they don’t interfere in mine! 

We had several partridges too that lived in a 
corner of the compound. Every morning and even- 
ing, they would slink and dart through the long 
grasses along the hedge to drink water in the 
banana grove. The sound of their checky, cheerful 
calls was one of the most beautiful events of our 
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So, as I said, I could find no reason for Pichy to 
have left all this to go elsewhere. 

And, sure enough, one day, when I had lost all 
hope of ever seeing my Pichy again, somebody 
with a short tail who could only be Pichy began fre- 
quenting the rear courtyard where our pigeons fed 

I realized that Pichy had been in the compound 
all along. It was just that after her disappearance, 
she had begun to frequent the side of the house that 
obtained the most shade during the hot summer 
months. I was confined indoors now for most of the 
day because of the extreme heat so our paths had 
not crossed. As for Pichy, how could I have ever 
thought that she would leave the place! The whole 
house and compound was home for her. She had 
lived here all her life and knew no other place. 

Those days, we slept on the terrace and the spot 
where our beds were placed was apparently along 
Pichy’s daily ‘beat’. 

And if 1 had any doubt left that this was my 
Pichy, it was soon enough dispelled. For she drank 
water from the dogs” bowl, and altogether behaved 
very carelessly, even going past the sleeping dogs 
as though it was all a routine matter. She must 
have felt that they were, after all, the dogs she had 
known all her life. She had grown up with them 
around her. As a matter of fact, she was quite 

asual about our being there too. She must have 

heard my voice and the other familiar sounds of the 
household everyday even when we could not see 
her nor knew where she was. 

The knowledge that Pichy was alive and self- 
reliant made my spirits soar. ‘Pichy is all right,’ 
sang my lightened heart. 
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So now, I had ample proof that Pichy was well 
settled in the wild. 

I took to throwing her walnut-meats from my 
bed on the terrace those early mornings. She ate 
them gladly enough but refused absolutely to rec- 
ognize me, or even so much as look my way! 

But now I lived with the very real fear that in a 
moment of carelessness she might get caught by 
the dogs. After all animals that hunt, even domes- 
ticated dogs, can seldom resist a natural prey. For 
example, if suddenly one of the Dachshunds saw 
Pichy scurrying around, there was no guarantee he 
would not try to catch her. Sometimes an animal’s 
instinct of predator overrules all training and 
obedience. 

So, as a precaution, I had wooden platforms 
nailed to the ncem and mango trees in the rear 
yard. Water and grain were placed on them in 
order to wean Pichy away from the spot where we 
fed the pigeons, which was too close to the dogs’ 
usual playground. 

Now that I knew that Pichy was around, I kept 
my eyes peeled for a sight ofher. She used to sitand 
watch me from a safe vantage point when she felt 
like, but she was not interested in anything more 
than that. She was now a completely wild squirrel 
and as such kept her distance from me. 

Then, one day, on one of the hottest afternoons 
of the season, I happened to be standing at a spot 
from where I could sce Pichy running along the 

* telephoné wire like a trapeze-artist. She seemed to 
be in a tearing hurry and was giving answering 
calls to some other squirrel that I could not see. 
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Even as I watched her fondly, she suddenly dis- 
appeared into the wall of the house behind which 
was a little used store-room. It was clearly visible 
from where I stood 

I walked up closer to see where she had vanished 
to. What I discovered, made me stand stock-still 
with wonder and delight. 

Pichy had a nest there with babies in it 

Tt was just a crack between the stones, About 60 
cm below it, was the awning of the store-room 
door, a stone ledge which was also 60 cm wide. If 
the babies fell out of the nest in the wall, the ledge 
would break their fall. It was on the shady side of 
the house, well protected from the extreme summer 
heat, and it had the breeze blowing on it directly. 

‘Well done, Pichy,’ T thought. 

My dear clever Pichy! 


She had selected the site for her nest with the 
utmost care and natural wisdom. It proved to me 
once again that her natural instincts were quite 
normal despite her being brought up by humans. 

Thereafter, once I had located the nest, I often 
saw Pichy’s babies. 

With heads and front paws at the opening, they 
looked innocently out at the world around them. 
Their eyes had just opened, it seemed to me. As 
soon as | went near the wall, they would duck out 
of sight. I had to wait patiently before they would 
gradually begin peeping out again. Baby squirrels 
taught by their mother to withdraw into their 
nests at the first alarm-signals from her. 

Pichy had three babies. She proved to be an 
ideal mother, T say this because many young 
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female squirrels lose their nests when they have 
their first litter of babies, And they lose at least one, 
if not all their babies as well, because of lack of 
wisdom in their choice ofa nesting-site. 

Pichy proved sensible and mature on all counts. 


By being able to observe these babies, I would 
have had my reward in double measure. First, 
finding Pichy and the love she gaye me, and then, 
secing her young ones, and thus being able to wit- 
ness the magic of eternal renewal, the continuation 
ofa spec! 

A squirrel’s litter is born after a gestation period 
of one and a half months. Palm squirrels usually 
have three litters a year. So, this was Pichy’s first 
litter. There were two males and a female as I was 
to find out a little later. For soon, they were moving 
about near the tree-brackets where I had ample 
opportunity to observe them growing up. 

Pichy looked after her babies all by herself. A 
squirrel father has no role to play in the care of the 
young ones. It is the mother who is their sole guar- 
dian and who teaches them all there is to know ina 
squirrels world, 

Male squirrels are quite tolerant of baby squirrels. 
But with young males they are quite aggressive. 
When Big Bear came to feed, the other young 
adults withdrew respectfully, to a safe distance. 
They would wait there patiently until he had eaten 
his fill and moved on, before pouncing on the left 
overs. Even in their fear of Big Bear, however, they 
were full of fun, and would frisk out of his way just 
in the nick of time before he could yank out a piece 
of fur from their coats! 


n nature. 


Friends and foes 


T began sitting outside again in order to com- 
municate with Pichy and to feed her walnuts. She 
was thin to the bone those days. I told myself 
firmly that I would feed her only for the duration 
of the time that she was suckling her young. Other- 
wise, she might begin to depend upon me for food. 
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Pichy was markedly aware of me. She used to 
climb the guava tree to sit and look at me very often 
those first few days of our reunion. I was very sure 
she knew who I was. For she never went anywhere 
near a friend of mine who was staying with us those 
days and who also sat nearby in the open. But she 
knew Baljit well, and almost daily ran about near 
his feet and under his chair totally unafraid, This 
was not surprising, since she had seen him all the 
months that she had stayed in our room with us. 

Pichy used to give indications of recognizing me 
in so many ways —a little skip, a playful sniff at a 
blade of grass when I talked to her, a scamper and 
return to me, and a chasing away of other squirrels 
in fun, before coming back to where I sat. 

When I first placed my chair under the guava 
tree, she was near me ina trice. She was quite defi- 
nitely the undisputed ‘Dada’ of the area, driving 
away whichever squirrel she felt was encroaching 
upon her territory. 

She would come bounding whenever I made a 
clicking - ‘tch-tch’ with my tongue. She certainly 
remembered me, and had some sort of vibes about 
me which were serving as an attraction, and which 
told her to trust me. At the same time, she had the 
instinct of self-preservation to a marked degree. 
She had young in a nest to care for; an animal is 
extra careful not to take risks at such a time. There- 
fore, she maintained an absolutely safe distance 
between us. 

She watched me very carefully for the first few 
days. She would lie flat on the window-awning 
below her nest, or on the branch of a tree and 
observe me. She was studying every move of mine 
in order to test my intentions before renewing 
closeness. Gradually, as her fears diminished, she 
began sitting very close to my chair to nibble at the 
walnut pieces that I gave her. But I had to keep 
very still. It often looked as though she might even 
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jump up on me, or on the cushion on which I rested 
my legs. 

One day, she clambered up the leg of a fairly 
high side-table which stood near me. She wanted 
to get at the pot of grain which fay on it. [twas kept 
there as pigeon feed. She was barely a foot away 
from my hand. Because I kept still, she jumped 
down and climbed the guava tree to come level 
with my shoulder. She was trying me again to see if 
I meant to catch her. She looked me right in the 
eye. I could clearly sce her full teats and her pink 
mouth and the soft white down on her belly. Her 
coat was sleck though scarred a bit. These were, 
however, the natural signs of a wild animal that 
has sometimes to live by tooth and claw. 

Within the first two days, she had examined me 
thoroughly and closely from every angle, and 
assured herself that I meant her no harm. 
Whenever I left my chair to go into the house she 
would be on it to examine everything in more 
detail. My smell must have been familiar to her. 
Wild animals are much more intelligent and aware 
than what we credit them to be. 

One day, while I was watching Pichy’s antics on 
the peepul tree, a blue jay sat on a slender branch 
with a tasty morsel in its beak. Pichy was near it in 
a flash, She watched avidly as it first benumbed the 
lizard in its beak by striking it against the branch 
and then swallowed it. Pichy’s curiosity for birds 
was the same as when she was a baby. She moved 
forward, nose outstretched. The blue jay hastily 
gulped down the last pieces of its repast. It looked 
down its long beak in disdain at the inquisitive 
Pichy for a brief moment before taking off. Undis- 
mayed, Pichy inched forward to examine and sniff 
at the spot to her satisfaction before returning to 
her perch from where she minded her nest and 
babies. 


Because of the grain and peanuts on the food- 
brackets and the clay water vessels on the ground, 
a great many squirrels had begun coming to feed 
in our compound. And because they saw that 
Pichy was not afraid of is, they became very 
friendly too, I never tried to catch them, for then I 
would have betrayed their trust. I simply enjoyed 
watching them to my heart’s content. It is good to 
see wild animals free and running about nearby 
To attempt to touch them by first attracting them 
with food is not a sensible idea if you really care for 
animals. For then they become unafraid of man. 
Once animals become tame, there is the danger of 
cruel people taking advantage and harming them. 

These squirrels remained wild. They came to 
eat nuts for just a few minutes in the whole day. 
The rest of the day, they went about in search of 
wild food and on errands of their own. If | moved, 
they fled instantly. I was thus assured that when 
we went away they would fall back easily into their 
old habits of being spooky and distrustful of 
people. 

Animals are very canny. When they see stran- 
gers, for example, they melt away into hiding at 
once. I was very careful, therefore, to leave them 
as wild as ever. They would thus continue to 
remain alert, conducting their lightning-like 
darts and ploys which are so much a part of their 
self-defence. 

Thanks to Pichy, I had innumerable squirrel 
friends in the compound. As I sat reading or writ- 
ing, they would dart to and fro around me in search 
of grain and raw peanuts. They were mad about 
peanuts. Some of them such as Big Bear, Fluffy, 
Pug-nose, Petal and Flighty would even jump on 
my lap or scramble up my arms without any invi- 
tation from me at all. But most of them just waited 
until I took notice and offered them some peanuts. 
I had to be careful not to make a sudden move or 
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try to touch them. I was in good company indeed. 
They would slide and slither over my writing- 
table, play merry hell with my pencils by chewing 
the ends and,forgetting all about me after a while, 
frolic and fight amongst themselves. 

Now and then, one of them would mistake my 
finger-tip for a peanut. When I winced with pain, 
the whole lot would scamper for cover. 

Thus, because of my desire to be with Pichy, I 
had the good fortune to be able to observe squirrels 
in general as well, and so make a fairly thorough 
study of their habits and ways. For I spent almost 
all my waking hours outside, with them. 

Squirrels have long curved teeth (incisors), 
which grow throughout their lives. Their teeth are 
very sharp and better than any chisel. Squirrels 
often gnaw and scrape at hard objects in an effort 
to keep their incisors a desirable length. They can 
shell hard nuts as easily as they can peel paper. 

Squirrels are very active creatures, and when 
they get a premonition of really bad weather, they 
are quick to get back to their homes in time. But if 
caught far from home in heavy rain, they simply 
select the lower side of a broad bough and hang 
either upside down or along its length until the rain 
ceases. If it does not, and they get uncomfortable 
with rain-water trickling down their coats, they 
simply glide away and change toa drier area. They 
remain completely still for as long as a half hour at 
a time — eyes open and claws clutching the bark. 
The only movement is a twitch ofan ear or claw as 
rain-drops begin to collect. Their coats and tails, 
however, are usually none the worse after the 
downpour, since they keep out of the rain’s direc- 
tion most of the time. When the birds begin to 
chirp again they know the worst is over. They then 


find a more comfortable place to groom on, and 
lick off the rain-water from their fur. 


Squirrels are super-alert animals and manage to 
sense danger well in time and outwit their numer- 
ous foes without undue hardship 

Palm squirrels belong to the rodent family. As a 
result, these tiny creatures have a large number of 
predators or foes, as I have already mentioned. But 
small as they are, these plucky little folk stand up 
quite well against as many bullies in their world as 


they can, I saw a young male squirrel lose his pati- 
ence with a pigeon that insisted on sharing his 
food-bracket. He gave him a ‘biff on his rock-blue 
chest! 

When they want to frighten off birds and rats, 
they fluff up their tails and hold them high in the 
air for extra effect. With bodies spread low on the 
ground and feet set well apart, they present quite a 
show of force to those who attempt to bully them. 

When it comes to more deadly foes such as cats 
and mongooses, for instance, they feel, rightly, that 
‘discretion is the better part of valour,’ and beat a 
dignified retreat. 

They have to be ever vigilant despite the acute 
sense of smell and hearing endowed to them. In 
bad dust storms when they can neither see nor hear 
clearly, they keep well into the foliage to save 
themselves from hawks and eagles that seem to just 
swoop out of an empty sky to pinion a hapless 
quarry beneath pitiless talon 

Snakes are another constant and fearful threat 
to the nests and young of palm squirrels and birds, 

If ever a snake approached a tree in search of 
eggs, fledglings, or baby squirrels, the whole garden 
would break out into a cacophony of alarm signals. 
Squirrels and mynahs are the greatest and best 
alarm-givers at terrifying times like these. Even the 
dogs understood, and would want to go and inves- 
tigate the nature of the intruder at once. 
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The little explorer 


Although Pichy was the apple of my eye and I 
spent hours watching her, I now had the added 
attraction of watching her litter of three young 
ones growing up as well. 

One day, one of the babies ventured out for the 
first time while its siblings sat at the opening and 
watched. 

At first, it kept close to the nest, and felt its way 
around with caution. But then the urge to explore 
became overpowering. Up and up it went along 
the stone wall of the house. I felt giddy just watch- 
ing the little thing and the way it clung to the 
stones. The climb up the wall looked easy enough 
for it, but still, I felt rather nervous to see it explor- 
ing thus without its mother anywhere in sight. 

Very soon, it found itself farther from the nest 
than it should have been. I realized with some dis- 
may that it had lost its sense of direction as well. I 
was concerned and watched with bated breath 
But I could do nothing. I had to leave it to its 
mother’s good sense to come from wherever she 
was and rescue her rash offspring. 

Suddenly, the little squirrel seemed to be in diffi- 
culty. 

Before Pichy had any idea that one of her babies 
was in trouble or could come to the rescue, a pair 
of mynahs who had their nest just above Pichy’s 
attacked the bold little explorer in a burst of fury. 
They pecked at it viciously amidst a great deal of 
noise. They thought their fledglings were in 
danger. The poor little baby squirrel tried to avoid 
them by climbing faster. But it was confused, and 
kept going towards their nest instead of away from 
it. 
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To my horror, I saw the mynahs finally pick up 
the little squirrel bodily and fling it down from the 
high wall. 

I sprang from my chair to go to its aid for I 
feared it would fall to the ground with considerable 
force from that height. 

Fortunately, it landed on the awning. I thought 
that was the end of the adventure for the budding 
explorer and that it was now quite safe in the vicinity 
of its nest. But no, The mynahs were still very 
angry and still after the little squirrel. To my utter 
consternation, I saw them swoop down once more 
and pick it up from there too. 

They flung it down further. 

It landed on the floor outside the store-room, 
exactly as I had forseen, just a couple of metres 
from where I sat. 

The baby squirrel crouched in the corner, 
unable to climb back to safety especially after the 
fright it had got. It whimpered pathetically, its tail 
all bushy and spread in alarm. 

I shooed off the mynahs as best as I could, but 
they were not really afraid of me. However, the 
cries of distress of her little one had succeeded in 
bringing an agitated Pichy from somewhere chat- 
tering in consternation. In fact, she had arrived 
almost immediately after the first cries of distress 
from her young one. Only I had not noticed, 
occupied as I was in hoping that the mynahs would 
not harm the baby. 

I backed away as Pichy stopped for the briefest 
moment to look at me. She must have been anxious 
in case I meant to harm her offspring. For I had 
also gone forward to help the baby squirrel, in case 
the mynahs still had murder in their hearts and 
were bent on further assault. 

Pichy jumped down and I saw her feel the baby 
all over with her nose while she reassured it with 
soft whimpers. She felt the baby exactly as would a 
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human mother concerned for broken bones! Then 
she took hold of the daring little explorer from 
somewhere near the rear legs. The baby went 
absolutely limp and ‘dead’ as though it had not a 
bone in its body. This was to help its mother carry 
it back home more easily. 

The mynahs attacked again, and for a moment, 
I saw Pichy lose her balance. But she did not 
release her hold on her baby despite vicious pecks 
-om the mynahs. I shooed off the mynahs to buy 
time for Pichy to get safely to her nest. 

Pichy shoved the still totally limp baby with 
some force into the opening of her house and then 
followed with considerable effort herself because 
she had to push past her other offspring who were 
11 the entrance. They thought she had come to feed 
them. 

Female squirrels make ideal mothers. Until the 
babies are fully grown they supervise their move- 
ments very carefully. They are very patient and 
teach their offspring over and over again how to 
move about in safety and how to find their way 
back to the nest, 

From the time that Pichy’s babies had begun 
moving about, she was constantly on the alert. For 
the babies, the world was a fascinating wonder. 
(he smells and sounds around them were new and 
exciting. I could see the joy that the first feel and 
smell of tree-bark, and the new types of foods that 
they were beginning to taste was bringing them, 
Hazards against which they were warned by their 
mother made them jump and dash for instant 
efuge cither up a tree or into the safety of their 


rack in the wall. They seemed careless to look at, 
but even your very breathing could send them 
lashing away in panic. 

Once the babies were able to follow her, Pichy 
vrought them to the food-bracket on the neem- 
ree. But it was clear that she had confined them 
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just to that one tree, which was safe and casy for 
them to climb on, She remained within hearing 
distance of them at all times, and often came to see 
what they were doing, She allowed no other squirrel, 


male and female, near the tree so long as they were 
still learning to cope. She even chased off Big Bear 
once. I could hear her hissing and sputtering from 
where I sat. 

I used to creep up very close to Pichy’s babies as 
they fed on the food-bracket. But if they saw me 
they were quick to do what their mother had 
taught them so well. In a flash, they would be 
behind the tree-trunk 

Round and round I would go but to no avail. [ 
just could not spot them until they felt like coming 
into sight again on their own. Squirrel mothers 
give their babies plenty of practice in this remarka- 
ble art by playing endless games of hide-and-seek 
with them on the trees and amongst the boughs. 

Baby squirrels are really cute, with fluffy, poky 
fur, and an air of clumsiness about them. But they 
grow quickly, and changes can be noticed every 
seven days or so. When they are about a month 
and a half old, their coats become sleck. The 
stripes also become sharper and the entire coat 
more thick and shining. Their magnificent tails 
look more and more lovely with each passing day. 
A squirrel’s tail is not just pretty but has many 
uses as well. 

Like the wings of a bird, or a human’s arms, it 
helps in balance. When it falls, its tail helps to slow 
down its speed and thus prevent serious injury. 

In very windy weather, the squirrel’s tail shields 
it to quite a degree. And in cold weather, it serves 
as a warm rug to keep its owner warm. Mother 
squirrel can wrap her babies close to her with her 
7 luxuriant tail and so keep them snug all through a 
harsh winter. 


Once Pichy’s babies had begun to eat grain on 
the food-bracket I realized that the little explorer 
had been Pichy’s daughter. I was able to identify 
her because she still had the scar which the 
mynahs had given her. 

Just above her left ear was a small bald patch in 
memory of her rather unequal scuffle with the bird 
kingdom. 


A veteran of the wild 


Often, while feeding, Pichy would suddenly, as 
though seized with the hiccups, begin to give her 
metallic squirrel’s call. For no apparent reason she 
would go on and on, chirrup-chirrup, chirrup- 
chirrup, chip-chip, chirrup-chip, chree-chip, chir- 
rup-chip, accompanied by jerks of her tail and 
body. Very soon, I discovered that this happens to 
all squirrels now and then. On occasion, several 
squirrels started calling together when Pichy 
began her song. 

Like the other squirrels, she would run up and 
down the branches of the tree she was on while cal- 
ling in this endearing manner. Once I counted the 
minutes. She went on non-stop for a full seven 
minutes at the same spot. Then, still singing, she 
went on to the peepul tree near her house. The 
upper branches of the two trees were very close 
together. In fact, they interlapped. And for 
squirrels, such interlapping branches are like 
super aerial highways, on which they can travel 
unseen by the eyes of man or beast. Also, more 
important, they are safe from most of their 
enemies. 

In between her singing, Pichy would sometimes 
draw a call from another squirrel at the other end 
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of the house. This would make her chirruping 
more excited for a few seconds. 

After ten minutes, her song showed signs of flag- 
ging a bit. But still singing she went to the rear of 
the house. She stopped only after a quarter of an 
hour of non-stop singing, 

Like other wild animals and birds, squirrels 
have their own sound-language for different moods 
and messages. 

Squirrels are ideal watch-outs. If you pay atten- 
tion for a few days to their different calls you will 
soon learn to recognize their alarm-calls from their 
other signals. For example, the call to their young, 
and to their mates, is quite separate from their 
alarm-call when they see a cat, or a strange dog, a 
snake, or even a crow. Even our dogs had learned 
that when Pichy or another squirrel gave a certain 
type of call, a cat was usually around. 

Once or twice I saw a male come and play with 
Pichy in a brief playful scuMe on the ledge below 
her house. He followed her up to the opening of her 
house. But when she climbed into it, and he saw 
there were baby squirrels within, he quietly 
departed. 

Big Bear and Fluffy, the two male squirrels,had 
become very friendly with me during those days in 
the rear courtyard. They came often seeking wal- 
nuts and peanuts from me. Fluffy used even to 
clamber on to my lap which was a cause of great 
wonder for me, since I had never encouraged him 
with anything to eat. Big Bear was older and also 
more dignified, so he stayed on the ground. 

As for Pichy. It was wonderful to know that 
Pichy was so happy in the wild. It was wonderful 
to get the chance to have her around me once more. 
I wanted to spend as much time as possible watch- 
ing her and her lite-style. For I knew that one fine 
day Baljit would get his posting orders. Then I 
would have to pack up and leave all these animals 
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and birds behind. I felt thankful to God to see 
Pichy so independent and sure of herself, so busy 
with the business of living, bounding self-confi- 
dently about the house and garden on her favourite 
beats. This house and garden was home for Pichy. 
She had been reared in its sylvan surroundings. 

Pichy was familiar with every nook and cranny 
and was definitely quite at home. She chased off 
the others who tried to come round the food-bracket. 
Sometimes, she chased off two squirrels at a time. 
She was still fascinated with the dogs, and it used 
to give me quite a turn to see her so close to the 
ground when they were lazing about. As far as she 
concerned, she took it for granted that they 
were her friends. She did not, however, trust the 
stray dogs that happened to pass now and then 

1 used to watch with amusement the way Pichy 
drove away the other squirrels from around her 
especial necm tree. She would look like a bounding 
ball of vengeance as she chased everything off the 
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boundary wall, [f there were two squirrels running 
at full speed on the ground or on a tree-trunk, I 
could be sure that the pursuer was my Pichy! Even 
on the food-bracket, she preferred her royal pre- 
sence alonc! Within the flick of an eyelid, there 
would be a great chase round the tree-trunk. The 
spasser would be driven off and Pichy, with tail 
half-cocked, would settle down to munch in peace. 

The cut tail was a god-send for me, for it helped 
me and the members of the household to identify 
Pichy wherever she happened to be. 

Pichy was no doubt a veteran of the wild now, 
quick, sure-footed, alert, vigilant, and as indepen- 
dent as the breeze. I loved to see her streaming up 
the trees and across the thin straight branches, 
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sometimes for the sheer joy of movement. She was 
as deft as any other squirrel, and the way she 
climbed and swung, she could have qualified any 
time for first prize in the game of maalkhamb! 
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One of the most characteristic traits of squirrels 
is that they are super-active, resting only for brief 
moments during the day. In those tiny frames and 
bushy tails is packed all the life they can hold 

Once Pichy’s babies were old enough to fend for 
themselves, she left the nest for them and made 
another for h 

I had been watching Pichy wean her young ones 
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from her as they grew. For, like all squirrel 
mothers, and most other wild animals and birds. 
she had begun to discourage their dependence on 
her. She now wanted them to look after them- 
selves. She used to give them quite sharp nips to 


chase them away when they begged for whatever 


she was eating at the time. 
But at the same time, there was a distinct family- 
feeling amongst her and her offspring. While they 


ran around or fed during the day, an occasional 
nose-to-nose greeting, a bit of grooming, or a 
friendly game of chase was quite a common sight. 

Pichy’s second nest was near the gate on an 
eucalyptus tree, It was shaped like the dome of a 
Russian church! It was made of soft down manu- 
factured by Pichy from odd pieces of gunny and 
‘soothli’. It reminded me of a weaver-bird’s nest 
Squirrels have a small entrance to these kinds of 
houses which they pull down like a shutter behind 
them once they get inside. 

But the nest that Pichy built last, before our 


departure from Kota, was outside the compound 
1 watched her carrying the materials for building 
it. Most of the loads she collected seemed bigger 
than herselfl 


Good-bye, Pichy! 


Our posting to a new station came when Pichy 
was about a year and a half old. You can imagine 
my fears and worries at leaving her behind. No 
doubt, she was by now well-established in the wild, 
capable of being entirely on her own, and she loved 
her freedom. But my greatest worry was that there 
would be new people in the house and compound 
that she had grown up in and which she considered 
home. ‘That they might not like animals, that there 
might be no water left for her in the hot summer 
months. I worried terribly, but there was nothing 
IT could do. 

However, when I asked myself whether she 
would be happy here in the freedom of the garden, 
it was an absolute ‘yes’. Pichy knew only this place 
as home. She had her nests here and she was con- 
tent in her squirrel-world. 

Did Pichy want to be with me? Go with me? 
Definitely not! 

Could I forcibly put Pichy into a cage? Yes, I 
could. But she would kill herself, or die of sorrow 
in case she had to leave behind a new litter of 
babies that I knew nothing about 

Pichy would certainly not miss me. I must leave 
her to her own life and fate, I told myself over and 
over again. 

The last few days were taken up with packing. I 
wanted to finish early so I could spend a little time 
with Pichy and the other squirrels. But I found 
that they were all busy now with their own 
activities according to the demands of the season 
and their instincts. 

The peepul trees had tender new berries now 
which seemed a hot favourite with the squirrels. 
The other trees had new spring foliage tao 
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Squirrels must get marvellous energy vibrations 
from trees. They love to lie against the trunks and 
branches looking almost like pieces of bark them- 
selves. Squirrels are not birds, of course, but 
because they live on trees, they have been given the 
sweet sounds and chortles so very similar to those 
of birds 

Pichy stayed around me more than the other 
squirrels, those last few days, as though she gues- 
sed we were soon to part forever. She visited the 
ashoka trees and the front of the house frequently. 
Each time she heard my voice, she would rush 
down to the foliage-line and wait for something to 
eat. She was also very responsive to my calling her 
name. But when someone else called her, there was 
no Pichy to be seen. 


Wild animals are never greedy about food. Jesus 
said that the fowls of the air and the beasts of the 
earth have never a care for the morrow. They eat 
only as much as they need. Pichy too had no greed 
for the nuts I fed her, She enjoyed them while they 
were there but often threw away good pieces half 
eaten to go and nibble at some wild food according 
to the season, When tender green shoots of grass 
were available, she hardly looked at the nuts and 
grain. It seemed to be her favourite food. But 
otherwise, grain which is a universal favourite 
among all squirrels was relished by her too. 

I reassured myself that wild creatures fend for 
themselves just as well where water is concerned. 


For even when there were vessels placed around 
for them. I often saw them leave those alone to go 
and drink in a drain or in the cover of a man-hole 
where the place for a hand-hold makes a small 
dent. Pichy would also have a large area to live in; 
our house, the neighbours’ houses, several battalion- 
lines, and the dairy-farm across the road. She 
would never want for food and water. 


I knew I would miss this wonderful house and 
that Pichy and all those other marvellous palm 
squirrels would keep a very large chunk of my 
heart with them forever. 

Lam confident that the good spirits of that house 
have ensured that Pichy and all the other animals 
and birds are taken care of. My own vibrations left 
there will have added to that, as will have my 
earnest prayers. I shall remember Pichy, and the 
others forever. Most of all, my dear sweet Pichy! 

Pichy remained close to the places I was in all 
that last day. I was grateful for that. I saw her 
several times, and in the evening, she came back to 
where I sat once again, on her own, without being 
called. It was very painful for me to be leaving her 
behind, but the day had come for me to bid her a 
silent and sorrowful farewell. 

We left in carly March when Pichy and the 
others, as I said, were busy with new litters and 
hardly ever came round for food. In fact. they left 
it alone. The house would be empty of people for 
the next three or four months. ‘This would give 
them ample time to forget us all in the quiet calm 


ofan empty compound. 

The evening before we left, she was going home 
around 6 o'clock when I called out to her. Now she 
lived outside the gate somewhere and as soon as 
she heard my voice, she stopped and looked at me 
enquiringly. But I realized that it was already late 
for her to be about and I must not hinder her move- 
ments. Silently, I watched her make her way 
across the lawn and lope off down the driveway 
towards the gate. She stopped at the gate and 
played with a friend, another squirrel, that had 
been waiting there for her. Together, they went out 
of the gate and across the road after waiting for a 
truck to pass. I suspect that she had her latest nest 
on the large banyan just across the road in front of 
our gate. 
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Tt was good-bye. 

That was my last glimpse of my Pichy. Dear 
Pichy, my little orphan from the wild with her 
broken tail encircled with a ring of white fur, and 
her fearless independent mien. 

May you live your full life-span of ten years and 
more, Pichy, amidst plenty of food and water, free- 
dom and good health! 

To have had a warm trusting wild animal repos- 
ing in the palm of your hand is one of the greatest 
rewards life can offer. I cherish every single 
moment of my life shared with Pichy. It was a gift 
from God to have been able to scratch Pichy on the 
soft down beneath her chin and on her belly, while 
she lay on my palm with her eyes closed in total 
trust and utter bliss. 

For Pichy’s sake, I now feed all squirrels, and 
spend hours watching their antics. Wild squirrels 
take to me quickly. I adore them, and perhaps, my 
feelings reach them and they trust me. Perhaps I 
emit certain ‘squirrel messages’ to them, that tell 
them that I love them and never wish to harm 
them, nor any other living creature. 

I firmly believe that it is cruel to take animal 
babies away from their parents. In Pichy’s case it 
was different. She had no mother and had to be 
taken care of. 

Two or three days after we had left Pichy, I had 
a dream that I was sitting on a tree and Pichy came 
and brushed past my arm, so she could sprawl next 
to me amidst the foliage. I told her that I would 
soon be leaving her. Would she feel bad about it? 
She said, no, she would not feel bad. I asked her if 
she wanted to come with me. She said no, she did 
not want to come. She wanted to stay around the 
house she knew and loved. 

I feel good about this dream. Itis good to be able 
to talk to animals and have them talk to you, even 
if only in dreams! It is God’s precious gift. 


